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thing approaching a legal basis for the exercise of great
individual power at Athens. It can point to great offices
which naturally fell to men who had won the confidence of the
people; but it does nob assert that all who had the confidence
of the people at any given time were holders of these offices.
This theory, which underlies modern party government, was
never distinctly held as a principle of Athenian public life;
and we cannot better conclude a discussion on the working of
the Athenian constitution than by supplying that corrective to
the ministerial theory of government which is presented by
the popular orator at Athens, the so-called "champion of the
people" (Trpoarar??? TOV Sr^ov). His sphere of influence was
twofold, and comprised both the ecclesia and the courts. In
modern deliberative assemblies, the functions of which corre-
spond to those of the Athenian ecclesia, positive proposals,
especially those affecting great imperial interests, are usually
put forward only by a responsible ministry, and the opposition
is supposed to confine itself to criticism and to attempts at
throwing out bills. But a popular demagogue at Athens
might bafile the " ministry" at every turn, whether this
ministry were represented by the generals or a great financial
official acting in concert with the council. He might, by
having a temporary majority on his side, succeed, as Cleon
did in 427,1 in getting a measure passed which ran entirely
counter to the wishes of the government, and which this
government, so far from retiring on defeat, had to put into
execution. The shifting nature of the Athenian ecclesia
rendered defeats of this kind not uncommon, for the house
did not always represent the nation. If the majority of the
opposition proved to be a lasting one, the results would no
doubt be shown in the elections of the following year, and the
demagogue might, like Cleon in 424, be forced to step forward
into the hierarchy of the ministry. In this way we can to
a limited extent trace the " ins" and " outs" of parties at
Athens; but as a rule the demagogue shrank from office and
its consequent responsibilities, and one of the weakest points
of the Athenian system is that the magistrates are by no
means always the men who have the fullest confidence of the
people.

It was, indeed, the purely negative and criticising attitude
1 Time, iii, 36.